LOCAL AND HISTORICAL

Ford in The Honorable Peter Sterling (1894), Brand Whit-
lock in The 13th District (1902), Alfred Henry Lewis in The
Boss (1903), and complacently by Booth Tarkington in In
the Arena (1905); but local color as a rule made little of
the politician. When he appeared he was most often some
local figure, boss of his village or city ward. Customarily he
held no office himself but sat behind the scenes busy with
manipulation. He held one man's mortgage, knew another's
guilty secret, and used them for his own ends. He was cyn-
ically illiterate, though shrewd, and contemptuous of the
respectable classes, with their spasmodic movements toward
reform. If he had to he could resort to outrageous violence.
Much as he was condemned in novels, he was taken for
granted with a kind of fatalism. And he was sometimes a
rough Robin Hood, levying on the unworthy rich for the
worthy poor.

Among the types of women evolved by local color the
young girl was excessively first. As a possible reader she fixed
the boundaries beyond which novels were supposed not to
go in speaking of sexual matters, and she dominated fiction
with her glittering energy and healthy coolness. Some differ-
ences appeared among the sections of the country as to what
special phases of her character should be preferred. She was
ordinarily most capricious in the Southern, most strenuous
in the Western, most knowing in the New York, and most
demure in the New England novels. Yet everywhere she con-
siderably resembled a bright, graceful boy pretending to be a
woman. Coeducation and the scarcity of chaperons made her
self-possessed to a degree which might mystify readers un-
familiar with American ways. Though she played at love-
making almost from the cradle, she managed hardly ever to
be scorched: a pretty salamander in the flames. In the earlier
novels of the fashion, like The Wide Wide World, she in-
clined to piety to save her; in the later, to a romping opti-
mism, as in Eleanor H. Porter's Pollyanna (1913) with a
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